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Three Letters from Zona Gale 


Miss Gate prefaced her letters with this comment: “The follow- 
ing are three letters which I have sent out in reply to three letters 
of inquiry. Two of these letters asked for advice to beginners 
in writing; the third asked ‘how to find an opening in journal- 
ism.’ It is possible that these replies may hold some faint sug- 
gestion for some one else, who, however, will be finding far better 
suggestions in any number of Tue Writer.” We feel sure that 
our other contributors, to whom the closing remark refers, would 
say that Zona Gale is constant proof of the truism, “the great 


are humble.” 


6¢ HAT could have been said to 
you when you were telling your 
first stories over and over to yourself, 
that would have helped you? You see 
that I am not sure one may be taught to 
write. I think that sometimes one may 
be taught to teach oneself to write.” 
These sentences in your letter seem to 
me most provocative. I feel that the 
main service which one can do to an- 
other who is trying to learn to write, is 
first to encourage him to keep writing 
even though he sees no results for a 
long time. And second, to save him time. 
In regard to the second, I would say the 
habit of compactness, of economy, of 
omission of every word which can be 
omitted without taking from the in- 
terpretation, is probably the primary 
direction. Walter Pater’s unforgetable 
sentence lies here, “. refining by 
so much as he chiseled away.” This is 
not only for the sake of the work itself 


or of its effect on the reader, but because 
it is a definite exercise for the writer— 
clarification and selection. Ordinarily 
nothing is interesting in print which 
would not be interesting if it fell from 
the lips of a narrator—anything which 
would bore one to hear will bore one to 
read. 

But those are matters of technique, and 
the heart of the matter does not lie in 
technique. It lies in opening a channel 
through which the imprisoned impulse 
may find an escape. That channel is the 
first and chief requisite. Without it no 
emotional expression or effect is possible. 
And it is on the emotional effect or ex- 
pression, primarily, that the story de- 
pends. Practice in writing is to the 
writer exactly what meditation is to the 
saint. Both have to do with powers not 
fully understood, but definitely to be 
contacted and appropriated by these 
means. 
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I think your question, which is, of 
course, an interesting one, will answer it- 
self. If you have an urge to write and 
a gift to write, you will be drawn to the 
study of those things which will deepen 
your own sensibility. That is the prin- 
cipal thing—to deepen your sensibility, 
your perception, and, above all, your re- 
sponsiveness to human beings. This is 
not so much a matter of books and cul- 
ture as it is of the growth of a new 
spirit. If I were to give one suggestion 
which seems to be more important than 
any other, it would be that you put your- 
self in the place of every person with 
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through his eyes. It is curious that an 
interpretation of the golden rule is just 
as important in literature as it is in life 
—namely, see all others as if you were 
seeing yourself. 

As to developing technique, you are 
probably familiar with Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s advice to young writers. 
That is as practical as anything that I 
know. It is his essay on style. 

Then, of course, the reading of good 
models, and I would say modern models, 
comes next in importance. And _ these 
you must and will find for yourself. 

But the first is the most important of 


whom you have anything to do. Try all, because the art of literature is not 
to see the moment or the situation very different from the art of life. 
Ill 


There is virtually never an “opening” 
for a beginner on any newspaper. The 
only way for a beginner to begin is to 
write something, or at least to outline 
some definite suggestion, and take it to 
the city editor. If you look over a Sun- 
day newspaper you will see the sort of 
feature stories that they like, and it is 
your opportunity to think of something 
which may be equally acceptable. One 
old reliable way to begin, for example, is 
to ask a city editor to let you go to a 
stock company, or to the members of a 
faculty, or to all the ministers in a town, 
or to any group at all, and ask each one 
of them for the best anecdote that he has 
recently heard. This always makes a 


special, and almost any city editor will 
take it at any time, providing the anec- 
dotes are good. 

Go through old files of newspapers and 
bring their features up to date and sug- 
gest some of these. Any one can get on 
any paper if he can deliver the sort of 
thing they want; and the only way then 
to find out whether or not you can write 
that sort of thing is for you to write 
and submit, write and submit, endlessly. 
You can go to a city editor with a list 
of a half dozen suggestions. Ask him to 
go through the list and check those that 
he would like to have you try. If he 
doesn’t like any of them, go back and 
try six more. 


Miss GALE contributes this article as a member of THe WrirTER’s 
Honorary Board of Editorial Contributors who represent the 
highest in achievement in their particular fields of writing, and 
who are thus especially qualified to voice the aims and ideals of 


authorship. 
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Contents of the Phrase 


Tue following selection from Robert Louis Stevenson’s “On 
Some Technical Elements of Style in Literature,” is printed by 
courtesy of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


ERE is a great deal of talk about 

rhythm—and naturally; for in our 
canorous language rhythm is always at 
the door. But it must not be forgotten 
that in some languages this element is al- 
most, if not quite, extinct, and that in 
our own it is probably decaying. The 
even speech of many educated Americans 
sounds the note of danger. I should see 
it go with something as bitter as despair, 
but I should not be desperate. As in 
verse no element, not even rhythm, is 
necessary, so, in prose also, other sorts 
of beauty will arise and take the place 
and play the part of those that we out- 
live. The beauty of the expected beat in 
verse, the beauty in prose of its larger 
and more lawless melody, patent as they 
are to English hearing, are already silent 
in the ears of our next neighbours; for in 
France the oratorical accent and the 
pattern of the web have almost or alto- 
gether succeeded to their places; and the 
French prose writer would be astounded 
at the labours of his brother across the 
Channel, and how a good quarter of his 
toil, above all invita Minerva, is to avoid 
writing verse. So wonderfully far apart 
have races wandered in spirit, and so 
hard it is to understand the literature 
next door! 

Yet French prose is distinctly better 
than English; and French verse, above 
all while Hugo lives, it will not do to 
place upon one side. What is more to 
our purpose, a phrase or a verse in 
French is easily distinguishable as comely 
or uncomely. There is then another ele- 
ment of comeliness hitherto overlooked 
in this analysis: the contents of the 
phrase. Each phrase in literature is 


built of sounds, as each phrase in music 
consists of notes. One sound suggests, 
echoes, demands, and harmonises with 
another; and the art of rightly using 
these concordances is the final art in 
literature. It used to be a piece of good 
advice to all young writers to avoid 
alliteration; and the advice was sound, 
in so far as it prevented daubing. None 
the less for that, was it abominable non- 
sense, and the mere raving of those blind- 
est of the blind who will not see. The 
beauty of the contents of a phrase, or 
of a sentence, depends implicitly upon 
alliteration and upon assonance. The 
vowel demands to be repeated; the con- 
sonant demands to be repeated; and both 
cry aloud to be perpetually varied. You 
may follow the adventures of a letter 
through any passage that has particu- 
larly pleased you; find it, perhaps, denied 
awhile, to tantalise the ear; find it fired 
again at you in a whole broadside; or 
find it pass into congenerous sounds, one 
liquid or labial melting away into an- 
other. And you will find another and 
much stranger circumstance. Literature 
is written by and for two senses: a sort 
of internal ear, quick to perceive “un- 
heard melodies”; and the eye, which di- 
rects the pen and deciphers the printed 
phrase. Well, even as there are rhymes 
for the eye, so you will find that there 
are assonances and alliterations; that 
where an author is running the open A, 
deceived by the eye and our strange 
English spelling, he will often show a 
tenderness for the flat A; and that where 
he is running a particular consonant, he 
will not improbably rejoice to write it 
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down even when it is mute or bears a 
different value. 

Here, then, we have a fresh pattern— 
a pattern, to speak grossly, of letters— 
which makes the fourth preoccupation of 
the prose writer, and the fifth of the 
versifier. At times it is very delicate and 
hard to perceive, and then perhaps most 
excellent and winning (I say perhaps) ; 
but at times again the elements of this 
literal melody stand more boldly forward 
and usurp the ear. It becomes, there- 
fore, somewhat a matter of conscience to 
select examples; and as I cannot very 
well ask the reader to help me, I shall do 
the next best by giving him the reason 
or the history of each selection. The 


two first, one in prose, one in verse, I 
chose without previous analysis, simply 
as engaging passages that had long re- 
echoed in my ear. 

“IT cannot praise a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, 


that never sallies out and sees her ad- 
versary, but slinks out of the race where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, 
not without dust and heat.”* Down to 
“virtue,” the current S and R are both 
announced and repeated unobtrusively, 
and by way of a grace-note that almost 
inseparable group PVF is given entire.” 
The next phrase is a period of repose, 
almost ugly in itself, both S and R still 
audible, and B given as the last fulfil- 
ment of PVF. In the next four phrases, 
from “that never” down to “run for,” 
the mask is thrown off, and, but for a 
slight repetition of the F and V, the 
whole matter turns, almost too obtru- 
sively, on S and R;; first S coming to the 
front, and then R. In the concluding 
phrase all these favourite letters, and even 
the flat A, a timid preference for which 
is just perceptible, are discarded at a 
blow and in a bundle; and to make the 
break more obvious, every word ends with 
a dental, and all but one with T, for 
which we have been cautiously prepared 
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since the beginning. The singular dignity 
of the first clause, and this hammer- 
stroke of the last, go far to make the 
charm of this exquisite sentence. But it 
is fair to own that S and R are used a 
little coarsely. 
“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan (KANDL) 
A stately pleasure dome decree. (KDLSR) 
Where Alph the sacred river ran, (KANDLSR) 


Through caverns measureless to man, (x XNLSR) 
Down to a sunless sea.”* (NDLS) 


Here I have put the analysis of the 
main group alongside the lines; and the 
more it is looked at, the more interesting 
it will seem. But there are further 
niceties. In lines two and four, the cur- 
rent S is most delicately varied with Z. 
In line three, the current flat A is twice 
varied with the open A, already sug- 
gested in line two, and both times 
(“where” and “sacred”) in conjunction 
with the current R. In the same line F 
and V (a harmony in themselves, even 
when shorn of their comrade P) are ad- 
mirably contrasted. And in line four 
there is a marked subsidiary M, which 
again was announced in line two. I stop 
from weariness, for more might yet be 
said. 

My next example was recently quoted 
from Shakespeare as an example of the 
poet’s colour sense. Now, I do not think 
literature has anything to do with colour, 
or poets anyway the better of such a 
sense; and I instantly attacked this 
passage, since “purple” was the word 
that had so pleased the writer of the 
article, to see if there might not be some 
literary reason for its use. It will be 
seen that I succeeded amply; and I am 
bound to say I think the passage ex- 


*Milton, 

*As PVF will continue to haunt us through our 
English examples, take, by way of comparison, 
this Latin verse, of which it forms a chief adorn- 
ment, and do not hold me answerable for the all 
too Roman freedom of the sense: “Hanc volo, 
que facilis, que palliolata vagatur.” 

*Coleridge. 
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ceptional in Shakespeare—exceptional, 
indeed, in literature; but it was not I 
who chose it. 


“The BaRge she sat iN, like a BURNished 
throNE 
BURNt oN the water: 
BeateN gold, 
PURPle the sails and so PUR* Fuméd that 
*per 


the POOP was 


The wiNds were love-sick with them.’* 


It may be asked why I have put the F 
of “perfuméd” in capitals; and I reply, 
because this change from P to F is the 
completion of that from B to P, already 
so adroitly carried out. Indeed, the 
whole passage is a monument of curious 
ingenuity; and it seems scarce worth 
while to indicate the subsidiary S, L, 
and W. In the same article, a second 
passage from Shakespeare was quoted, 
once again as an example of his colour 
sense: 

“A mole cinque-spotted like the crimson drops 

I’ the bottom of a cowslip.” 

It is very curious, very artificial, and 
not worth while to analyse at length: I 
leave it to the reader. But before I turn 
my back on Shakespeare, I should like to 
quote a passage, for my own pleasure, 


and for a very model of every technical 
art: 


“But in the wind and tempest of her frown, 
W. P. V.* F. (st) (ow). 

Distinction with a loud and powerful fan, 
W. P. F. (st)(ow) L. 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 
W. P. F. L. 


And what hath mass and matter by itself 
W. F. L. M. A. 
Lies rich in virtue and unmingled.”* V. L. M. 


From these delicate and choice writers 
I turned with some curiosity to a player 
of the big drum—Macaulay. I had in 
hand the two-volume edition, and I 
opened at the beginning of the second 
volume. Here was what I read: 
“The violence of revolutions is generally 
proportioned to the degree of the maladmin- 


istration which has produced them. It is 
therefore not strange that the government of 
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Scotland, having been during many years 
greatly more corrupt than the government of 
England, should have fallen with a far heav- 
ier ruin. The movement against the last king 
of the house of Stuart was in England con- 
servative, in Scotland destructive. The English 
complained not of the law, but of the viola- 
tion of the law.” 


This was plain-sailing enough; it was 
our old friend PVF, floated by the liquids 
in a body; but as I read on, and turned 
the page, and still found PVF with his 
attendant liquids, I confess my mind mis- 
gave me utterly. This could be no trick 
of Macaulay’s; it must be the nature of 
the English tongue. In a kind of de- 


spair, I turned half-way through the vol- 
ume; and coming upon his lordship deal- 
ing with General Cannon, and fresh from 
Claverhouse and Killiecrankie, here, with 
elucidative spelling, was my reward: 


“Meanwhile the disorders of Kannon’s 
Kamp went on inKreasing. He Kalled a 
Kouncil of war to Konsider what Kourse it 
would be advisable to taKe. But as soon as 
the Kouncil had met, a preliminary Kuestion 
was raised. The army was almost eKsKlu- 
sively a Highland army. The recent viKtory 
had been won eKsKlusively by Highland war- 
riors. Great chiefs who had brought siKs or 
Seven hundred fighting men into the field 
did not think it fair that they should be out- 
voted by gentlemen from Ireland, and from 
the Low Kountries, who bore indeed King 
Jame’s Kommission, and were Kalled Kolonels 
and Kaptains, but who were Kolonels without 
regiments and Kaptains without Kompanies.” 


A moment of FV in all this world of 
K’s! It was not the English language, 
then, that was an instrument of one 
string, but Macaulay that was an incom- 
parable dauber. 

It was probably from this barbaric 
love of repeating the same sound, rather 
than from any design of clearness, that 
he acquired his irritating habit of re- 
peating words; I say the one rather than 


the other, because such a trick of the ear 


*Antony and Cleopatra. 
*Cymbeline. 

*The V is in “of.” 
‘Troilus and Cressida, 
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is deeper-seated and more original in man 
than any logical consideration. Few 
writers, indeed, are probably conscious 
of the length to which they push this 
melody of letters. One, writing very 
diligently, and only concerned about the 
meaning of his words and the rhythm of 
his phrases, was struck into amazement 
by the eager triumph with which he can- 
celled one expression to substitute an- 
other. Neither changed the sense; both 
being monosyllables, neither could affect 
the scansion; and it was only by looking 
back on what he had already written 
that the mystery was solved: the second 
word contained an open A, and for nearly 
half a page he had been riding that 
vowel to the death. 
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In practice, I should add, the ear is 
not always so exacting; and ordinary 
writers, in ordinary moments, content 
themselves with avoiding what is harsh, 
and here and there, upon a rare occasion, 
buttressing a phrase, or linking two to- 
gether, with a patch of assonance or a 
momentary jingle of alliteration. To 
understand how constant is this pre- 
occupation of good writers, even where 
its results are least obtrusive, it is only 
necessary to turn to the bad. There, in- 
deed, you will find cacophony supreme, 
the rattle of incongruous consonants 
only relieved by the jaw-breaking hiatus, 
and whole phrases not to be articulated 
by the powers of man. 


Writing and Selling the Feature Article 


By Dora ALBERT 


Contrisutor of feature articles to the New York World, New 
York Times, New York Herald-Tribune Magazine Section, and 


other newspapers and magazines. 


FEATURE aarticle is essentially a 

development of some interesting and 
important news. ‘Timeliness is, therefore, 
inherent in its nature and yet the article 
must be of such a character that the 
news is timely not only when it is writ- 
ten but also when it is published. In the 
case of a magazine, publication generally 
occurs about four months after accept- 
ance; therefore the subject of the article 
must be one of lasting timeliness. For 
instance, a political writer would describe 
the new personalities in Washington im- 
mediately after the November elections, 
realizing that when the article appeared 
in March it would still be timely because 
it would reach the readers of the maga- 
zine just before the inauguration of the 


President and the Vice-President. A 
Sunday newspaper might print an article 
any time from five days after it was 
written to as many months. But it is 
advisable to submit a timely newspaper 
article at least five weeks before the date 
when it must be scheduled. If there is 
the slightest possibility that the news- 
paper will not accept the article, it should 
be submitted even further in advance, to 
allow for submission to other newspapers 
and magazines. 

To give some idea of the variations 
among newspapers and magazines in the 
matter of publishing timely material, the 
following record of dates may be of some 
value: 
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Publication 
Sunday World 
Article on marionettes 
Indian women 
Long-distance record 
Sunday Brooklyn Eagle 
Installation College President 


(This is unusually quick for the Eagle and should never 


be attempted except on order.) 








Theiler 


Woman studies conversation of children and compares 


amount of talking by girls with amount by boys 


Athletics in French army 
Sunday Times 
Y. W. C. A. studies women’s wages 


Independent Woman 
Women in Aviation 
Women’s careers 


Miss 1929 


As you will note from this schedule, in 
the case of newer magazines, like Miss 
1929, or among the magazines that are 
somewhat off the beaten track, publica- 
tion occurs quite soon. On the other 
hand, publication of articles submitted 
to the American Magazine or the Ladies’ 
Home Journal may take more than six 
months. 

The chief reason for the rejection of 
feature articles which are well written is 
lack of timeliness or lack of national in- 
terest. When I brought a feature article 
for the first time to the Sunday Herald- 
Tribune Magazine Section, I asked 
rather diffidently how long it would take 
for the manuscript to be passed on. “Oh, 
about three days,” replied the assistant 
editor. “We can tell at a glance at most 
articles that they are not timely and, 
therefore, return them immediately.” Evi- 
dently, however, the editors found the 
material I had submitted of some value, 
for less than a week afterwards I re- 
ceived a letter from the Herald-Tribune 
offering $100 for the article. 

The chief source of ideas for feature 
articles is keeping abreast with the times. 
The writer of feature articles might do 
well to keep a future book of the kind 
used in newspaper offices containing dates 


Submitted Published 
Jan. 28, 1929 March 31 
June 26 June 30 
July 22 August 4 
March 1 March 24 
Dec. 31 Feb. 17 
Feb. 25 June 2 
April 3 June 23 
Dec. 4, 1928 April 
March 15 May 
May 23 September 
March 22 June 


on which interesting events will occur 
and suggestions for stories. 

Each metropolitan newspaper deserves 
special study, for in no two of them are 
the articles exactly alike. The Sunday 
World, for instance, lays less stress on 
timeliness than the Sunday Times, but 
places more stress on local color and at- 
mosphere. The articles in the Sunday 
Times are inclined to be scholarly and to 
contain statistics where the Sunday 
World would use stories of individual 
cases. The Sunday Brooklyn Eagle em- 
phasizes the personalities back of the 
news. Each of these papers has a Sun- 
day feature section and a magazine sec- 
tion. The Sunday World feature sec- 
tion, edited by Mr. Weitzenkorn, accepts 
timely and human-interest articles at the 
rate of $15 a column, amounting to 
about one cent a word. The Sunday 
World magazine section, which is pre- 
pared in an entirely different office by 
another editor, accepts rather sensa- 
tional articles of the type used by the 
Hearst newspapers, about 1500 words in 
length. The Sunday Times has one 
editor for both sections. The more im- 
portant articles go into the magazine 
section; the more ephemeral articles into 
the regular feature section. The maga- 
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zine articles are also likely to have a cer- 
tain historical perspective, although they 
start with a news lead. The Sunday 
Herald-Tribune Magazine Section, edited 
by Mrs. William Brown Meloney, uses 
only articles of national or international 
importance. The Sunday feature sec- 
tion, edited by Mr. Clark, occasionally 
buys timely articles of local interest to 
New Yorkers. The rate of payment for 
the magazine section which is widely 
syndicated is naturally much higher. 

In addition to the Sunday newspapers, 
other newspaper markets for feature 
articles are the Boston Post, the New 
York Evening Post, and the New York 
Sun in its Sun’s Rays department. The 
New York Evening Post buys two kinds 
of feature articles—short daily features 
and more important features for its Sat- 
urday section edited by Mr. Sherwin. 

Gathering material for a feature ar- 
ticle is a task of love or of boredom, de- 
pending upon the wisdom with which you 
have chosen your subject and your 
means of obtaining material. The most 
interesting feature articles have a liveli- 
ness of touch which comes only as the re- 
sult of personal interviews, even though 
they are not presented as interviews. In 
my own case, feature articles have their 
inception in the personality sketch, and 
frequently I have written feature articles 
which presented one interesting personal- 
ity after another. Even in dealing with 
a subject like art, the writer need not 
ignore the artist as a human being in de- 
scribing the artist as a creator. 

Given an interesting subject, it is ad- 
visable to consult Poole’s Index to maga- 
zines for the past ten years to find out 
what phases of that subject have been 
covered. Consult also the card catalogue 
in your library to learn what books are 
available that have dealt partially with 
the material related to the theme you are 
preparing. Find out who are the au- 
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thorities to be consulted or who are the 
people doing a given piece of work, and 
interview them after making an appoint- 
ment. Supplement your reading by in- 
terviews, and supplement interviews by 
writing to out-of-town people whom you 
cannot see without too great an ex- 
pense. Sometimes, of course, the maga- 
zine you are writing for will undertake 
to cover your expenses for long trips. 

This long preparation applies, of 
course, only to important articles. The 
material for an article in the Independ- 
ent Woman which was used as the lead- 
ing feature for April was gathered in 
this way. I consulted magazine indices, 
book indices, and the index of the New 
York Times for the past year. News- 
paper headlines gave me my lead, an es- 
sentially timely one: 

Aviation, the youngest, fastest growing in- 
dustry in the United States! What part are 
women going to play in this almost new field? 

Watch the headlines! Amelia Earhart 
crosses the Atlantic. Lady Drummond Hay 
first woman passenger aboard a Zeppelin! 
Italy opens a Fascist school to prepare women 
for war service as pilots. Two women me- 
chanics appear at Le Bourget Field. Cecily 
O’Brien, first woman in England to operate 
an air taxi, continues air race with injured 
hand and wins second place. Ruth Nichols, 
society girl, makes a non-stop hop from New 
York to Miami. A grandmother, one hundred 
and four years old, takes her first sky ride. 


A girl of seventeen flies under all four of the 
East River bridges. 


I now began to watch the newspapers 
for news of women in aviation. Clippings 
taught me that one-third of the passen- 
gers on air lines are women and that the 
Imperial Airways carry more women 
than men. I learned from them that, in 
six months, more than 14,000 women 
crossed to and from the continent by air. 

Clippings told me of the unusual posi- 
tions women were holding in aviation: of 
Ruth Haviland, the only woman airport- 
hostess in the country; of Bessie Davis, 
the flying saleswoman of Brooklyn; and 
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of Ruth Nichols, head of the Aviation 
Country Clubs. 

Next came interviews. Desiring to 
find out what men thought of women in 
aviation, I consulted Fitzhugh Green, 
former Commander of the U. S. Navy; 
Clarence Chamberlin, Thomas Hill, presi- 
dent of the American Society for the 
Promotion of Aviation, and other men 
who were qualified to speak with au- 
thority. 

Somewhere in the process of gathering 
material I learned of the splendid library 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York. A visit to its offices 
disclosed the fact that the librarian had 
a special file of newspaper and magazine 
clippings on women in aviation, which I 
consulted eagerly. From it I learned 
the names of the licensed women flyers 
and something of their accomplishments. 
I also found out the names of various 
bulletins on aviation published by the 
Department of Commerce, and sent for 
one of the most essential, containing the 
air commerce regulations. 

I had already interviewed Elinor 
Smith, youngest woman flyer in the 
United States, for the Sunday Brooklyn 
Eagle Magazine Section. A letter to 
her brought back replies to all my ques- 
tions: What are the qualifications neces- 
sary for a successful woman aviator? Is 
it necessary to take a course on the 
ground before actually beginning to fly? 
Do you believe that women are in avia- 
tion to stay or have they entered it just 
for the novelty of the thing? Will the 
future women of the air enter aviation as 
a sport or because of the business oppor- 
tunities it offers? 

Slightly varying questionnaires went 
to other women flyers: to Phoebe Fair- 
grave Omlie of Memphis, Tennessee, and 
to Louise McPhetridge of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Both of these women, I 
had already learned, were outstanding in 
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aviation and held the highest type of 
license granted, the transport license. 

Personal interviews with Amelia Ear- 
hart, Ruth Nichols, and Lady Mary 
Heath completed my research into the 
subject of women in aviation. 

A great deal of work for a single 
article, you say? Yes, it was; but in 
the course of my investigations I learned 
of a woman doing unusual work in avia- 
tion who became the subject of an article 
I sold to the Ladies’ Home Journal. I 
gathered material on many different 
phases of the subject which I intend to 
use in future articles. But aside from 
these reasons for diligent endeavor, it is 
my conviction that the writer must do 
the best she can with every article she 
submits, no matter what payment she 
receives. If she is not satisfied with the 
payment, she need not write for that 
publication again. 

On the other hand, a feature article 
sometimes requires very little research or 
investigation. While reading a copy of 
the Sunday World (and every free- 
lance writer worth his salt consults at 
first hand the magazines and newspapers 
for which he writes) I came across a 
story telling of a Colonial woman who 
entered the American army in disguise. 
This immediately recalled some interest- 
ing information I had read more than 
two years ago, while gathering material 
for an article on the problems of 
Colonial women. At the time I had read 
with a great deal of relish a diary kept 
by Sarah Knight, an early Colonial 
woman traveler, who told of a journey 
made on horseback in 1704 from Boston 
to New York; but I had discarded this 
material because it did not have suffi- 
cient relation to my subject. But I 
thought if the World was interested in 
the other historical story it might be in 
this one. I queried and found that it 
was a possibility. An hour and a half 
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spent at the library, reading the diary 
once more and taking notes on it, com- 
pleted my investigations. An additional 
two hours were needed to write the story, 
which was later amusingly illustrated by 
a Sunday World artist. 

A letter from the publicity agent of 
the Y. W. C. A. at another time sug- 
gested a feature article which required 
no research on my own part. I had 
first met this publicity director while 
gathering material for an article on 
charm as analyzed by one of the authors 
for the Woman’s Press of the Y. Later 
she wrote to me praising the article, and 
adding, “If any of our other books or 
activities ever attract you, do let me 
help you out on the stories with inter- 
views or pictures. The best story we 
have in the making is the compiling of 
budgets on what it costs a moderately- 
waged girl to live in large cities. This 
request came officially from the labor 
office of the League of Nations, and 
when the questionnaires are all answered, 
it should make a good story. The wheels 
of the whole thing, however, move very 
slowly, and it is being handled by the 
World’s Committee in London (Y. W. 
C. A.). 

“We continually have returned secre- 
taries from foreign lands here. Some 
talk well and some don’t. Mostly don’t. 
But they do know conditions in the lives 
of women and girls in the countries in 
which they work, should you want a 
story of that sort.” 

At my request, the Y. W. C. A. sent 
a copy of the questionnaire referred to 
in the letter, together with a vast amount 
of material pertaining to previous at- 
tempts to ascertain the living costs of 
working girls. In two hours I completed 
an article on the subject and sold it to 
the New York Sunday Times. 

It has taken me even less time to write 
short feature and human-interest articles 
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for the Sun’s Rays, 280 Broadway, which 
pays about eight dollars a column and a 
minimum rate of two dollars for such 
short human-interest stories as this: 


Even a Professor Takes No Chances. 

The girl reporter, as they used to call her 
in the old days, was interviewing the college 
professor. She wanted to know how many 
years he had worked in a certain place. 

“Let me see,” he pondered. “I worked there 
from 1914 to 1927. How many years is that?” 

“Thirteen,” answered the reporter. 

“Put down twelve,” instructed the pro- 
fessor, “I’m not taking any chances on hard 
luck.” And to show that he was in earnest, 
he inserted the words “for twelve years” in 
the reporter’s manuscript. 


Incidentally, it will involve no breach 
of confidence to confess that this story 
was actually the by-product of an in- 
terview undertaken on order for another 
newspaper. 

In the summer of 1928 I used to send 
in as many as five short articles of this 
type on a single day. The entire five, 
which took me, at the most, three- 
quarters of an hour to write, would be 
printed some time during the following 
week and I would be paid from ten to 
twenty dollars for them. I sold the Sun 
articles on such slight but amusing sub- 
jects as the loss of a green hat in the 
library, the difference between the games 
of yesteryear and the games of today, 
the habits of book thieves, the curiosity 
of men who stop at auction sales and 
shop windows as compared to the curios- 
ity of women, a mural at Barnard Col- 
lege, a relative’s catty remark, a college 
girl’s discussion of blondes versus bru- 
nettes, a restaurant where women are for- 
bidden to smoke, the change from bobbed 
to long hair, and a number of stories 
dealing with phases of Columbia Uni- 
versity life. The Sun’s Rays is still in 
the market for material of this type. 

Thus the feature article ranges from 
the fifteen-line, human-interest story to 
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the 10,000 word articles printed in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Rates of pay 
for feature articles vary from $2 for the 
tiny articles to $1000. But no matter 
how small or how important the feature 


Is It Necessary To 


By Wivu1aM 


OONER or later in his career, every 

writer asks himself one question: 
“Ought I to have a literary agent?” The 
young writer has to decide whether an 
agent might not help him to break into 
the magazine field. The older, more ex- 
perienced, and probably more successful 
author, on the other hand, must decide 
whether an agent might not be useful to 
him in sorting the profitable and inter- 
esting assignments from those merely 
waiting to be done. And even the mod- 
erately prosperous writer, who perhaps 
lives in a small town far from the literary 
marts, must consider seriously the vary- 
ing merits of paying what often seems 
like a large commission or taking the 
time and the expense once or twice a 
year to journey to New York or Chi- 
cago. So by and large we sympathize 
with Frederick Orin Bartlett, the novel- 
ist and short story writer, who in a 
moment of humorous malice remarked: 
“You can’t get along without them; there 
is as far as I can see no substitute for 
the literary agent.” 

Obviously this question is one that 
every writer ought in the final analysis 
to decide for himself, according to his 
own highly specialized conditions. Yet 
there are certain general theories held by 
those with years of experience in buying 
and selling manuscripts. These the 
young writer would do well to consider 
carefully. To begin with, many authors 
seem to forget that when they pick out 
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article may be, it nearly always possesses 
the following elements: the human touch; 
an element of timeliness; gracefulness of 
style; an informative, instructive, or in- 
spirational trend. 


Have An Agent? 


E. Harris 


an agent they are in reality choosing a 
substitute. They themselves and their 
manuscripts will be judged not a little 
by the address or general character of 
their representative. They ought, there- 
fore, to make inquiries and otherwise as- 
sure themselves that the man or woman 
whom they send into the offices of numer- 
ous editors, will be welcome. Again, too 
many writers fail to consider the ques- 
tion with any degree of long-distant 
vision. Any nationally or internationally 
recognized banker will tell you that the 
matter of handling investments is a life- 
time job the same as other serious pro- 
fessions. He will advise you, consequently, 
if your job is writing, to take your in- 
vestment problems to a banker who 
spends all his time studying just such 
questions. Now this advice is equally 
true of the literary profession. Writing 
and selling manuscripts are two distinctly 
different tasks. Accordingly, under ideal 
circumstances the author who can devote 
himself entirely to the job of writing, 
has a big advantage over his friend who 
must both write and sell. This was 
proved to me some years ago by two 
young men, both starting out to write 
short stories. The first man, having de- 
cided to use an agent, wrote six stories, 
one right after the other, without any 
thought of where he was going to sell 
them. The other sent his manuscripts 
out as fast as he had completed them. 
Now, remembering the premise that each 
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was writing his first short stories, the 
first young man’s attempts were much 
the best, because he did not keep glanc- 
ing over his shoulder at an imaginary 
market; he made himself pretend that he 
was writing on order. 

It is a mistaken theory among writers 
that once they become known they no 
longer need an agent. Thus Doris Hal- 
man, for several years a play-reader with 
the American Play Company and now 
with the Fox Film Company, recently 
wrote to me: “The thing to stress, I sup- 
pose, is that established authors whose 
works are being given everywhere at 
once, need an agent even more than the 
beginner. A fact scarcely ever fully ap- 
preciated.” For the writer of fiction 
whose short stories sell in several, and 
often distant, parts of the country, this 
fact is equally true. An agent will often 
pay for himself many times over in the 
time he saves a writer, who must other- 
wise check up personally each over-due 
manuscript. Moreover, the author of 
one-act plays is constantly being besieged 
by groups of players with serious rea- 
sons why they should be exempted from 
paying the royalty. It is a lucky writer 
who can then take refuge behind an 
agent. But here again in fiction an 
agent is useful. It is part of his job to 
know exactly what rights are sold in 
each individual case. When a writer digs 
out an opportunity to resell an old manu- 
script, an agent’s opinion is often in- 
valuable. 

Another mistake the young writer fre- 
quently makes is in taking for granted 
the fact that agents will not consider his 
work until he has become known. It is 
true that some of the larger firms do not 
handle the work of any but regular 
clients. “I think it is a pity,” remarked 
Mr. Bartlett, “that they do limit them- 
selves to those writers who have first 
created their own markets. But the 
agent’s job is selling manuscripts, so 
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you cannot blame them for not wishing 
to play around with writers who do not 
sell well.” Nevertheless, there are an 
ever increasing number of _ reputable 
firms which will welcome the young 
author, provided he shows any signs of 
being the ultimate creator of fresh and 
salable material. Thus it is an open 
secret that several years ago, when 
Eugene O’Neill was still attempting to 
cross the chasm between one-act plays 
and those of full-length proportions, 
Richard J. Madden, formerly with the 
American Play Company and now an 
agent in his own right, was responsible 
more than anyone else for bringing this 
dramatist up to Broadway from the little 
theatres of Greenwich Village. Agents 
do await the young writer, and reputable 
ones, too, if he has the patience and the 
sagacity to search them out. 

Many writers consider the literary 
agent merely as a parasite feeding off 
both the author and the editor. This is 
not necessarily so at all. The really 
good agent as often as not “makes” op- 
portunities for his clients. Samuel Mer- 
win cites the instance of the series of 
theatrical stories recently appearing un- 
der his name in Collier’s. A chance 
luncheon engagement at a time when the 
fiction editor of Collier’s was looking for 
some good dramatic material, and when 
Merwin happened to be at a loose end in 
his writing, resulted in the agent sending 
a query to the author as to his interest 
in such a series as eventually resulted. 
The stage being one of Mr. Merwin’s 
hobbies, a consultation and subsequently 
an order was speedily arranged. When 
Robert E. Sherwood, the critic of mo- 
tion pictures and books, wrote his first 
play, Miss Marbury sent it to Jane Cowl. 
The actress having read “The Road to 
Rome,” quickly telephoned the author, 
and between them they located a pro- 
ducer. More and more editors are be- 
ginning to look with respect and con- 
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sideration upon manuscripts sent by 
agents, because knowing the more re- 
liable ones, often personally, they are 
aware their time will not be wasted in 
perusing the material thus sent in. Un- 
consciously Forest Haring, official play- 
reader for the play-producing firm of 
William A. Brady, Jr. and Dwight Deere 
Wynant, was speaking for the editors of 
fiction magazines, when he remarked that 
“Three-fourths of all plays come by way 
of agents, because most budding play- 
wrights are too busy with their bread- 
and-butter jobs to escort their brain 
children from door to door. And full- 
blossomed playwrights on the other hand 
are too busy writing the next one.” 
There, incidentally, is the kernel of the 
whole matter. Writers too distant from 
the editorial offices to visit them per- 
sonally, may rest assured their manu- 
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scripts are given fair treatment. But 
more and more, in a day of highly 
specialized professions, editors inevitably 
fall back on those writers in whom they 
can rely. The Fiction House publica- 
tions are only being franker than most 
when they declare that “there are about 
300 names on what we call our ‘regular’ 
list. These include every writer who has 
sold us one or more stories. Their names 
are on this list because they have proved 
their worth. By putting them on the list 
we say to our manuscript department: 
‘These writers can do our stuff. Give 
every yarn of theirs a reading. And do 
not reject a story from one of these 
writers unless your verdict is confirmed 
by the Managing Editor.’ We give this 
special consideration because we believe 
it to be deserved on past performance.” 


The Boys’ Book: What Should It be? 


By Atrrep H. Bri 


Mr. But is the author of a number of boys’ books, the latest 
of which, “The Red Prior’s Legacy,” is a recent choice of the 


Junior Literary Guild. 


IRST of all, of course, it must con- 

tain a good story, full of exciting 
incidents, and almost entirely objective. 
Since it is intended to please readers 
from twelve to sixteen and the common 
denominator of their interest does not 
include the sentimental, such a love in- 
terest as makes “Lorna Doone,” for in- 
stance, readable to many boys of the 
latter age must be excluded. But a 
firmly subordinated love story like that 
in Conan Doyle’s “White Company” has 
proved itself not to be out of place. The 
book must be moral in tone—I use the 
word in its broadest sense—the good 
must triumph, justice must reign at the 


last. For boyhood—though it may pro- 
test against the imputation— is over on 
the side of the angels. But the char- 
acters, and the spirit of the table, must 
never even suggest a suspicion of the 
“goody-goody.” 

Teachers, clergymen, and careful par- 
ents demand that it shall more or less 
obviously inculcate morality, courage, 
and an ideal of honor; and they share 
with their children—though for a dif- 
ferent reason—a healthy distrust of the 
sentimental. A _ glorification of crime 
and the criminal they naturally taboo 
as well. “Otto of the Silver Hand,” that 
inimitable story by the late Howard 
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Pyle, is a model of what should suit all 
parties to the case; it moves among 
these limitations with such splendid free- 
dom. 

But a glance over the boys’ books of 
the past, and those which time has 
placed in the same category, will show 
that classification of them and their in- 
fluence by these standards is not infal- 
lible. Gorgeously wicked, and without 
doubt the most beguiling figure in the 
book, John Silver probably never pre- 
vented the sale of a copy of “Treasure 
Island.” “Westward Ho!” contains a 
situation of sexual passion which by the 
very obliqueness of its handling is one of 
the most intense in any English novel. 
And if one turns to one’s observation of 
the effects of books on boy readers the 
result is equally puzzling. One of the 
most successful, and at the same time 
most honest, men I know was an invet- 
erate reader of dime novels throughout 
his boyhood. On the other hand, I re- 
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member one boy who was more seriously 
harmed by Washington Irving’s “Con- 
quest of Spain” than by any other book 
he ever read. The true answer seems to 
be that a boy, like anybody else, gets out 
of a book very much what he brings to 
the reading of it. 

Charles Dickens, writing of his own 
unhappy boyhood, tells of the small col- 
lection of books “in that blessed little 
room upstairs” whence came out “a 
glorious host to keep me company. They 
kept alive my fancy and my hope of 
something beyond that time and place.” 
“Don Quixote” was one of these. But 
“Tom Jones” was another, and there 
were several more that even a quite 
emancipated parent might hesitate to 
place in the hands of his child today. 
Dickens adds: “They did me no harm. 
For whatever harm was in some of them 
was not there for me; J know nothing 
of it.” 


Lingo of the Railroad Men 


By Grover Jones, in the Bookman 


Wuat the fireman means by “feeding black diamonds to a goat” 
and the engineer when he talks of “beating her on the back or 
dropping her down in the corner.” 


VER since the first railroad train 
was preceded by a flag waver, to in- 
sure protection for the pedestrian, the 
railroad man has been coining words to 
fit his occupation. Probably, the first 
name given his engine was The Hog. In 
those days its fuel was wood—and a most 
gluttonous appetite it had. In the yards 
it is known as The Goat, from butting 
and shoving cars around. The Boiler, 
The Stack-o’-Rust, The Calliope are un- 
derstandable nicknames to anyone who 
has seen a railroad engine. 


The engineer is labelled a Hoghead, a 
Hogger or a Swell-head. The last title 
is the penalty for a past idiosyncrasy, 
when he believed he was a little better 
than his associates. 

The fireman has many names, some of 
which will not bear repeating. He is a 
Tallow-pot, a Smoke-agent, a Clinker- 
boy or a Bakehead. If he is an appren- 
tice fireman he is known as a Student 
Tallow-pot. 

A Reptile or a Snake is a yard switch- 
man. That is merely a general classifica- 
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tion to distinguish him from the brake- 
man out of the yards, who blushes with 
pride when referred to as a Stinger. 


A Stinger may be a Rear-Shack or a 
Head-Shack, depending on his duties. 
One takes care of the rear-end of the 
train and the other handles the front. 
There is no danger of being struck down 
if you call either a Mule. 

A Snake has many jobs. If he’s a 
Hump-brakey he handles the cars rolled 
onto a series of tracks placed on a slight 
incline. The engine shoves them “over 
the hump” and it is his job to handle the 
brakes. 

As a Pin-puller, he is a helper in the 
yards with the rather dangerous job of 
coupling and uncoupling cars. 

The conductor is politely addressed as 
the O. R. C. (Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors). He may be cursed roundly by his 
crew for some untoward action but no- 
body thinks of stigmatizing the name of 
that much-desired position. Every brake- 
man is always hoping that some day he 
may “wear brass buttons” (become a 
freight conductor) and, in time, “ride 
the cushions” (become a passenger con- 
ductor). 

The superintendent is known only as 
the Super. It is he who doles out the 
proper punishment for flagrant or un- 
intentional violations of the rules. There 
is no excuse among railroad men for the 
jeopardizing of human life. Like the 
schools of America, the railroads have 
a merit and demerit system. An em- 
ployee’s promotion is based entirely on 
his record, and that record is a written 
thing. 

If the superintendent metes out a pun- 
ishment of “thirty days and _ thirty 
brownies,” the culprit knows that he will 
be off the payroll for the next thirty 
days and will have thirty demerits 
marked up against his record. But, 
should he break the highest law in rail- 
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roading—ignoring the red lantern or the 
man with the red flag—it means instant 
dismissal with little likelihood of securing 
work on any other road. 

A yardmaster—known from coast to 
coast as a Dinger or a Ringmaster—has 
a localized job. He superintends the 
movement of trains in the yards. He 
knows every list—freight and its des- 
tination—and with the assistance of mud 
hops (yard clerks) he oversees the classi- 
fication yard. It is there the cars are 
put into station order. When a train 
is made up by the switchmen (this work 
is referred to as “busting up a cut” the 
road crew couples on its engine and 
crummy (caboose) and carries the 
freight to its destination. Before he 
leaves the yards, the conductor gives the 
telegraph operator a Consist. This is a 
list of the freight he is carrying. The 
list is telegraphed ahead. 

A Drag is a slow freight, such as a 
coal train. If it is a time-card train, 
that is, running on schedule, it is a High- 
ball, a Redball or a Manifest. In the 
latter case it carries perishables. 

Wheel Monkeys, or Car Toads, are 
car inspectors. If they discover a Bad 
Order—a car with a hot box or one that 
has pulled a lung, that is, a draw-bar 
pulled out—they order it into the hole 
(side-track). It is a lowly job, remu- 
neratively, but one on which thousands of 
lives depend. 

When an engineer talks of beatin’ her 
on the back or droppin’ her down in the 
corner, he means, simply, that his engine 
is making fast time. On a coal burner, 
nobody knows this better than the fire- 
man. ‘Throwing diamonds (coal) in the 
firebox is a job for only the experienced. 

Should the engineer “wipe the gauge” 
or “clean the clock,” it means that he 
has brought the train to a sudden stop 
by setting the air brakes. 

The railroad man’s fund of phrases is 
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limitless, and they are phrases known 

only to him. Here are a few: 

A lead—A main yard track from which 
the siding tracks branch off. 

Back in—To back in on a side track. 

Burned a journal—A neglected hot-box 
causes a journal to break. 

Caboose bounce—A train made up of 
just the engine and caboose. Also 
spoken of as running light. 

Call for the board—When a train ap- 
proaches the station, the engineer 
sounds four blasts of the whistle. If 
the track is clear, the station man 
lowers the semaphore. 

Called on the carpet—When a violator 
of rules is sent for by his superior. 
Carry the green—Green flags on an en- 
gine denote a following second section. 
The second section does not show 

green. 

Deadheading—When a crew, or individ- 
ual, is sent from one point to another 
while off duty. 

Flagged a block—When an automatic 
signal is out of order it goes to “dan- 
ger” or “stop,” in which case a train 
can proceed only by sending a flagman 
ahead to the next signal to stop on- 
coming trains. 

Foul the main—When a car is on a sid- 
ing too close to the main track. 

Freezers—Refrigerator cars. 

Fumble the hoop—Orders are handed to 
passing trains on a hoop and some- 
times a trainman’s outstretched arm 
misjudges the distance. 

Had to double—When an engine is un- 
able to make a grade, the train is 
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broken and two trips take it “over 
the hump.” 

Headender—A head-on collision. 

Head in—To pull into a siding. 

Held up by the blue flag—Sometimes car 
inspectors hang a blue flag on the 
front car and the train is held until 
the flag is removed. 

Helper—An extra engine to assist a 
train on grades. 

Highball—A signal to leave. 

Hit the dirt—An unceremonious leave- 
taking of the train in an emergency. 

Johnston bar—The reverse lever on an 
engine. 

On the ties—A derailment. 

Pick up—Getting a car, or cars, at a 
station. 

Pull the air—When a trainman is un- 
able to signal the engineer to stop, he 
opens an air valve which automatically 
sets the air brakes. 

Red board—When the semaphore is not 
lowered a train has to stop for orders. 

Rip track—A track in the back shops 
where cars are to be wrecked or 
broken up. 

Rule G—In all railroad rule books, pro- 
hibiting the use of intoxicants. 

Seniority—Meaning how long they have 
been in service; sometimes referred to 
as “whiskers.” 

Set out—Leaving a car, or cars at a 
station. 

Spot a car—To place a car in the proper 
place for loading or unloading. 

Squirrel a car—Climbing to the top of a 
train to set hand brakes. 

Tailender—A rear-end collision. 


Tie up—To go off duty for a rest. 





Macauley said of Milton’s diction: 


“His poetry acts like an incantation. 


meaning than in its occult power. 


ment. 
distant near. 


Its merit lies less in its obvious 


There would seem, at first sight, to be 
no more in his words than in other words. 


But they are words of enchant- 


No sooner are they pronounced, than the past is present and the 
New forms of beauty start at once into existence, and all the 


burial places of the memory give up their dead. Change the structure of 
the sentence; substitute one synonym for another, and the whole effect is 


destroyed. The spell loses its power.” 
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The readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment, discussing articles appearing im Tue Writer, or mak- 
ing helpful suggestions to writers. Letters should be addressed 
to “The Writer’s Forum.” Letters that do not contain name and 
address will not be considered, nor can we guarantee to print all 
letters received. No letters will be returned unless a request to 
do so is accompanied by a stamped, return envelope. 


CARICATURES OF THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Editor, the Forum: 

The most widely-read writers in the world are 
most often misrepresented by writers. 

One of the stock jokes in every newspaper of- 
fice is the invariable touch of caricature which 
is applied by every writer and playwright who 
uses newspaper people or newspaper scenes. It 
seems that scarcely a book or a play ever has been 
produced which was true to type and an accurate 
presentation of things as they are in the news- 
paper office. 

The greatest “kick” that newspaper men get 
out of these productions is the reporter who 
dashes about wildly, his coat unbuttoned, his hat 
awry and—a great note-book in his hand. News- 
paper men hurry, when haste is required, of 
course. But a reporter dashing down the street 
to a fire, or an accident, or a murder, simply is 
not real, although it may be art. As for note- 
books, most reporters take a sheaf of copy paper, 
fold it three times crosswise and shove it into 
an inside pocket. It is used, but not waved about 
in the faces of the crowd. The better the re- 
porter the less he shows his note-book. 

“Star” reporters, heroes of story and play, are 
seldom mentioned in newspaper offices except in 
connection with “razzberries.” The youngest man 
on the staff is the “cub.” As soon as another 
man who is a beginner is hired he, in turn, be- 
comes the “cub.” There is a “managing editor,” 
and a “city editor” on most papers, and there 
may, or may not, be any one or all of the follow- 
ing: News, sports, telegraph, feature, Sunday, 
exchange, society, church, women’s, state, suburban, 
golf, baseball, needlework, etc. The man or 
woman in charge of each department is, from a 
technical standpoint, an “editor.” On some papers 
there is “the” editor, but he quite often is the 
publisher, or a figure-head, but he may be the 
head of the news department. In the office, the 
managing editor and the city, sports and tele- 
graph editors are generally called by their titles, 
but they, and all the rest, quite as often are re- 


ferred to as “desk men,” or “copy readers.” In 
the last analysis, however, “Bill” and “Joe” and 
“Red” are likely to be current for all except the 
managing editor and he, when absent, quite likely 
has a nickname. Writers who sprinkle formal 
titles through their stuff excite mirth in the news- 
paper office, where titles and rank cut little figure. 

While newspapers are gotten out by the clock 
and haste is required, it is no true picture to rep- 
resent the news room as a bedlam of running, 
shouting men and women as press time nears. 
Rather it is a place of dramatic tenseness, fast 
but accurate movements and terse, but not 
shouted, commands. Novels and movies and plays 
to the contrary, the most dramatic sight in a news- 
paper Office is a copy reader, five minutes before 
press time, racking his brains in an effort to get 
words which will fit into the head he has been 
told to put on a story. It is a visible picture 
merely of a man sitting at a desk studying a 
sheet of paper. It is, in fact, a man in the midst 
of mental toil which closely approaches anguish. 

The typical picture of a newspaper office piled 
high with papers scattered about the floor, desks 
in disorder and all that sort of thing, may have 
been typical once, but not now. Many a news- 
paper city-room, the heart of the paper, rivals 
the average bank or business office in its clean 
floors, orderly desks and general air of efficient 
arrangement. 

“Newspaper men,” “reporters” and “copy read- 
ers” have nothing except laughter for “journal- 
ists.” Their idea of a journalist is a man such 
as James Gordon Bennett, Horace Greeley, Dana, 
and the class is a small one. 

In a large town, the greater part of a reporter’s 
material is likely to be telephoned to the office 
and to be put into shape by a “re-write” man, 
the “leg man” getting the stuff, but not writ- 
ing it. Any item, from a single sentence to any 
number of columns is a “story.” The small stuff 
usually is referred to as “shorts.” “Articles” sel- 
dom are mentioned. Only the older generation 
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now speaks of a “stickful of type,” an expression 
which dates back to the days when type was “set 
up” or composed in a “stick,” by hand. It 
originally meant about two inches of type. 

Most of the glamor and romance which has 
been hung on newspaper work never did exist 
except in the imagination. Today, with news 
gathering and writing and editing, as well as 
printing, on a basis of machine-like efficiency, with 
specialists at every turn, the romance and the 
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glamor are almost entirely gone. The hard work, 
the long hours, irregular meals, the working 
against the clock and the zest of the game re- 
main—they are increasing. Few fiction stories, 
plays or movies portray these. Perhaps it is be- 
cause few newspaper men, the only ones who 
know it from the inside, ever try to put the 
Fourth Estate into fiction, on the stage or on the 
screen. Guy M. Chase. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


INTELLECTUAL ACCURACY 


Editor, the Forum: 

In reading Gamaliel Bradford’s interesting 
analysis of biography, in Tue Wrirrer, the im- 
pression most striking is the search for truth, 
the absolute necessity of proving so far as pos- 
sible, the reliability of facts, incidents, and the 
characteristics that bespeak the inner life that is 
to be interpreted. 

Illustrations given, both negative and positive, 
lead one to the thought of the frequent lack and 
of the great need of intellectual accuracy. “Ob- 
servers,” it is said, “even naturally acute, are so 
often affected by personal prejudice; sometimes 
they seek to detract, more often to defend; very 
rarely are they anxious to get at the truth and 
nothing else.” 


In learning how to think, preparatory to learn- 
ing how to write, a habit of accuracy is essential. 
The essentials demanded in the cultivation of 
accuracy are a knowledge of the subject; careful 
observation; comparative judgment that leads to 
fairness; a sense of proportion and of compara- 
tive values. 

Some years ago a leading writer said nothing 
was more needed in the training of youth than 
this sense. Is it not as true today? 

Intellectual accuracy leads to the judicial type 
of mind. It also tends to scientific method of 
thinking. Does it necessarily hinder or contradict 
an artistic, imaginary flow of thought? 

Frederica Beard. 
Oak Park, IIL. 


THE HOW-TO-DO-IT ARTICLE 


Editor, the Forum: 

The how-to-do-it article provides a field by 
which the writer may substantially increase his 
income. 

Study the columns of the leading magazines 
and daily newspapers and you will see that the 
“big” writer is being featured almost exclusively. 
A well-known writer for the syndicates recently 
stated that publishers have told her that 80 per 
cent. of the stuff now being published in daily 
newspapers and magazines is contracted for be- 
forehand. This leaves 20 per cent. chance for us 
thousands of second-raters to land and we might 
well exult over even our semi-occasional landings! 

Again, meet the publishers’ agent! So far as I 
know, he was “born” within the last few months. 
Writers might well wish he had “died a-bornin’.” 
However, he seems born to the work. He is go- 
between for author and publisher, but goes be- 
tween many another author and his hopes with 
the publisher. 

The publishers’ agent is not necessarily literary, 
but he is shrewd, and knows the market. He has 
a staff of writers who furnish him on demand 
such articles as the publishers may ask him for. 
His staff must be free-lancers in the biggest sense 
of the term, for the assignment one day may be 
a western tale followed closely by a thesis on 
“What Missions Have Done for the Mountain 
Whites.” And to the felicity of the staff assign- 
ments—at least for this staff I know about—fol- 
low one another closely. But woe be to the un- 
lucky staff member who fails on an assignment! 


Not many such lapses would be tolerated. It may 
be said that while the writer must divide his pay 
with his chief—or, better say, the chief divides 
with the writer on acceptance of the article, those 
of us who are not among the lucky 80 per cent. 
heretofore mentioned, might well envy the staff 
writer his job and its emoluments, which are 
many besides the checks he receives. He has 
chance to acquire standing with the publisher, 
which may in time lead him to the stand-in of 
the 80 per cent.! He does not have to cudgel his 
brains over what to write about, nor always over 
what to write, since many of his assignments are 
feature articles and much of the material—even 
for interviews—may be found in libraries! 

Again, the staff writer has no chance for lazi- 
ness, which is the writer’s greatest hindrance to 
literary success. He must be “up on his toes” 
continually to be on time with his assignments, 
for the articles must be timely. 

The writer in the 20 per cent. class has many 
obstacles to surmount. He must do all he can in 
the way of general writing, for it is here that he 
must get his most worth-while recognition. But 
the surest way to keep the pot boiling is to write 
how-to-do-it articles. Tell the other fellow how. 
He laps up the stuff. So does the editor. If you 
don’t believe it, look over the pages of the 
women’s magazines, or of the trade journals. 
You don’t have to specialize, although it is better, 
of course, if you happen to have a reputation 
along a certain line. Then your writing along 
this line will command good prices from the first. 
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You may even get where you write “on demand.” 
Or you may arrive at the dignified place of the 
department editor. Your work will bring you at 
least recognition and welcome from the editors. 
But the fact is you do not really have to know 
about your subject in order to write well and to 
sell a how-to-do-it article. I know by blissful 
experience, for since I took up this line of writ- 
ing, my monthly incomes from literary work has 
doubled, and my latest essay brought me a check 
on its first trip out. 

Gather your material from all possible sources. 
Be sure of your facts. Consult the best authori- 
ties. Compare. Sift. Be as careful as a news- 
paper reporter is obliged to be with his assign- 
ments. By careful writing you may come to the 
“dignity” in time of publishing some authoritative 
“how-to-do-it book.” Having secured your facts, 
piece them together, making sure the word-stitches 
are your own, for strict honesty counts here as 
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elsewhere. Such work calls for little imagination, 
to be sure, but it need not destroy originality. 
That comes through your style. Try to make it 
unique and different. Any how-to-do-it article is 
the better for punch and a bit of humor. But, 
first of all, it must have convincingness—the 
quality which will make a goodly proportion of 
its readers want to do the thing of which you 
write. Thus you further interest the publication 
in which your article appears. And the editor 
likes that! 

I know a charming youngster, just beginning 
to talk, who can lisp only a word or two, but who 
goes around saying, “do! do!” in the most winning 
way, wheedling people into catering to his desires. 

The successful how-to-do-it article will call 
loudly to its readers, “Do! Do” and wheedle 
them into doing the thing of which it writes. 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Lillie Gilliland McDowell. 


ADVICE FROM MARY AUSTIN 


Editor, the Forum: 

Not long ago I had the good fortune to meet 
Mary Austin, and this famous author gave me 
some hints about writing which I am glad to 
pass on. Here are a few of Mrs. Austin’s sug- 
gestions: 

It is often a good experience for a writer to 
live by his writing for a while because he learns 
to write independently of his temporary whims. 
He disciplines his emotions to forms of communi- 
cation. A person must control his emotions to 
write. He can be temperamental in having ex- 
periences, but may not be temperamental in giv- 
ing them out. 

Another necessity in order to write well is to 
have a good range of words. If words are not 
handled well, it is just like holding a tin cup 
under Niagara Falls. The water will be dashed 
out of the tin cup. Similarly, words, poorly 
handled, do not give a full effect. 

Do everything that comes along in the writing 
line. Try everything around the clock. Do not 
be afraid to turn to poetry if you feel like it. 

Don’t write a novel before you are thirty. The 
one who flashes up early decays early. 

Let your subconscious mind do the work for 
you. One should not write from the surface of 
the mind. Newspaper men have to write from 


the surface of the mind because they are dealing 
with everyday things, but novelists do not do 
that. Let the idea formulate, and then do not 
think about it consciously. It will come to you 
when you sit down to write. 

Work two hours a day. Read intensively two 
hours a day. Read anything that you want to, 
that interests you. Your reading tastes will take 
care of themselves. When you tire of one thing, 
go on and read another. Read about anything 
at all. I find that I suddenly take an interest in 
some subject, and cannot account for it. How- 
ever, I find that two years later, I will be writing 
about it. 

I never know what I am going to write. I turn 
my mind on, my thinking mind, from nine o'clock 
in the morning, until one. Then I turn it off 
again, and do all manner of things. I am in a 
thousand other things. I do not think about my 
writing until I sit down to it. 

It is a good thing to dabble in poetry. Even if 
you do not want to be a poet, it is a good plan 
to set some of your stray thoughts down in 
poetry. You can save them this way. Also, it 
gives you a great sense of rhythm. It is well 
to cultivate the rhythm of blank verse any way. 


Mary Margaret Kern. 
Lafayette, Indiana. 





“This voice of fable has in it somewhat divine. It came from thought 
above the will of the writer. ‘That is the best part of each writer, which 
has nothing private in it. That is the best of each, which he does not know, 
that which flowed out of his constitution, and not from his too active in- 
vention; that which in the study of a single artist you might not easily find, 
but in the study of many, you would abstract as the spirit of them all.” 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Aut-Story—280 Broadway, New York, 
taking the place of Munsey’s Magazine, 
wants love stories with world-wide set- 
tings and American girl heroines. Short 
stories 3,000 to 6,000 words; novelettes 
12,000 to 15,000; serials 30,000 to 40,- 
000. Pays minimum of one and one-half 
cents a word. Madeleine M. Heath, 
editor. With the appearance of this 
magazine, Argosy, another Munsey pub- 
lication, drops the qualifying title “All- 
Story” from its mast-head. 


Boatine Bustness—Tribune Tower, Chi- 
cago, Ill., a new trade journal of boats 
and motors, which began with the June 
number, is now published by Irving- 
Cloud Publishing Co., but James W. 
Peaslee continues as editor. One and 
one-half cents a word is paid on ac- 
ceptance for technical articles of about 
1,500 words. Photographs are also 
bought. 


CartLton—2737 Macomb St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., is a new verse quar- 
terly sponsored by an editorial board 
including Caroline Giltinan, Catherine 
Cate Coblenze, Anne Robinson and 











The Manuscript Market 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A continuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be found on the inside covers of Tue Writer. 


Courtland Baker of George Washington 
University. Contributing editors are: 
Theodore Maynard, of Georgetown Uni- 
versity; Jeannette Marks, of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College; Kenton Kilmer; Olive Til- 
ford Dargan; Lew Sarett, of Northwest- 
ern University; and Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
No payment is made at present, but the 
standards are high, only outstanding 
verse being accepted. 


Century—353 Fourth Ave., New York, 
in its new quarterly form will not have so 
much room for fiction, and none at all for 
“fillers.” But short stories of distinc- 
tion, articles with special interest, and 
poems of one-page length or more will 
find their usual welcome. The quarterly 
will contain 160 pages of reading matter 
and the autumn number is scheduled for 
publication October 25th. Hewitt H. 
Howland remains the editor. 


Century Company—353 Fourth Ave., 
New York, announces a new juvenile 
book department. Miss Anne Stoddard, 
the editor, wants “good stories of school, 
sports, adventure; mystery and detective 
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tales; biographies; stories with historical 
background, animal and hero tales—in 
short, every kind of book in which young 
people are interested.” 


CLEVELAND Tryout Piarers—916 Keith 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, want full-length 
comedies, dramas and farces for tryouts; 
also vaudeville material and one-act plays 
for radio. This group, rehearsing Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings, specializes 
in tryouts of new plays. Last year they 
produced six long plays and a program 
of short ones; some of these have later 
won prizes or been sold. Address Mrs. 
Ina Roberts. 


Everysopy’s—l161 Sixth Ave., New 
York, now combined with Romance, wants 
short poems and epigrams stressing love 
interest. 


GatEway—lIvor Press, Ltd., 6 Hanover 
Square, London, W. I., a new English 
magazine devoted entirely to the inter- 
ests of women at work in all vocations, 
aims to “bring about closer co-operation 
among women of the different countries.” 
Its American representatives, R. J. Jones 
& Co., Colombia, Inc., 70 Beaver St., New 
York, state it has enjoyed unusual suc- 
cess since its appearance in May, and 
now numbers among its contributors 
prominent English and _ Continental 
writers. Correspondents should address 
the editor, Mr. Briscoe, at the London 
office. 


Irvinc-CLoup Pustutsuine Co.—T'ribune 
Tower, Chicago, IU, in addition to Boat- 
ing Business, publishes Jobber Topics, 
Super-Service Station, Motor Mainte- 
nance Data Book, and Flat-Rate Manual. 


Merropouitan Boox, Inc.—150 Nassau 
St., New York, a new publishing firm or- 
ganized to handle the latest Edgar Rice 
Burroughs book, “Tarzan and the Lost 
Empire,” and other books previously ap- 
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pearing by way of the strip pictures 
syndicated by Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service, does not wish to see any un- 
solicited manuscripts. 


Oxrorp Untversiry Press—i14 Fifth 
Ave., New York, has not organized a new 
juvenile department, as several metro- 
politan dailies have asserted, but is merely 
expanding its present one to include the 
American field. Various recent titles 
have been rewritten or adapted by promi- 
nent American authors, and others of a 
distinctly American character are being 
added to the regular list. 


Pennac News—Philadelphia, no longer 
uses poems, but still seeks storiettes and 
articles, both humorous and serious, up 
to 1500 words. Material should appeal 
to men, but need not be limited to 
athletics. Pays up to three and one- 
half cents a word on acceptance. Harold 
L. McClintic is editor. 


Penn Pusuisnine Co.—Philadelphia, is 
advising all participants in its earlier 
prize awards of a new contest for full- 
length plays, beginning in January and 
continuing until March 31, 1930. There 
will be a $1000 first prize, a $500 second 
prize, a $250 third prize, a $150 fourth 
prize, and a $100 fifth prize. The plays 
must be three acts—comedies, melo- 
dramas or serious plays—with simple 
stage settings and costumes. Able to 
hold attention despite indifferent acting, 
they must contain no objectional fea- 
tures and not be submitted before Janu- 
ary 1, 1930. This will probably be the 
last contest held by this firm for some 
time. 


Restaurant ManacGeMent—40 East 
49th St., New York, stresses contro- 
versial subjects. Ray Fling, its editor, 
states that “how” articles form the back- 
bone of his policy. A minimum of a 
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cent a word is paid on acceptance, with 
proportionate rate for photographs. 
Length up to 1500 words, occasionally 
2000. 


Retait Booxsetter—955 Fifth Ave., New 
York, is interested in short articles deal- 
ing with practical aspects of the trade. 
Mr. Francis Ludlow, the editor, writes, 
“we are not interested in ‘interviews’ or 
‘success’ stories. If someone’s methods 
can be explained in a way that will help 
other booksellers, then we are interested. 
Writers should avoid conveying the im- 
pression that they have visited a par- 
ticular bookshop and gathered together 
a few precepts without being fully sure 
of their significance. It is better to give 
a unified message than try to cover too 
many different points.” 


Sea Srortes—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, a Street & Smith publication, 
wishes “all types of believable atmos- 
pheric adventure stories connected with 
the sea.” Also uses a few articles. Pays 
a cent a word on acceptance. Editor: 
Lawrence Lee. 


Prize Offers 


Bosss-Merrit1 Company—724 North 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind., is offer- 
ing specially bound, autographed copies 
of “The Intelligent Man’s Guide to Mar- 
riage and Celibacy” to any one guessing 
the identity of the author hiding behind 
the nom de plume of “Juanita Tanner.” 


CarHotic Press Association—329 West 
108th St., New York, will award $250 
first prize, $125 second prize, $75 third 
prize, and $50 fourth prize for the best 
short stories submitted by Americans, 
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RANDOM REMARKS 


“Good articles are scarcer than good 

fiction ; several prominent editors have 
told me so,” declares Richard Hapgood, 
a well-known Boston newspaperman. 
Frederick G. Brown, editor of Town Tid- 
ings, says he has received “some very 
satisfactory” manuscripts from readers 
of this page. . . . “Too many writ- 
ers explain the technique of flying—it is 
not necessary.” Allan K. Echols, editor, 
Flyers Magazine. . . . American Maga- 
zine is “passing up a great many good 
things just now,” according to its editor, 
Merle Crowell. Business Book 
League, New York City, is the latest ad- 
dition to the book clubs. It will handle 
only business and financial books. 
New York Herald-Tribune, through the 
National Broadcasting Company, is 
broadcasting a series of brief talks on 
Tuesday and Friday mornings at 9.45, 
by members of the editorial, news, maga- 
zine, and feature staffs. The stations 
broadcasting this novelty are: WEAF, 
New York; WTIC, Hartford, Conn.; 
WJAR, Providence, R. I.; WT'AG, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; WGY, Schenectady, N. 
Y., and WGR, Buffalo, N. Y. 


and Awards 


non-Catholics not barred, who reside in 
the United States. Stories must be be- 
tween 2,000 and 5,000 words in length 
and cannot be translations of stories 
published in other languages. Each con- 
testant may submit only one story, which 
should bear a fictitious name. A sealed 
envelope bearing the name of the story 
and the nom de plume must be enclosed 
with the manuscript. It will contain this 
information: “The story entitled 
and signed was written by 
Street address City 














State 
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Closes December 15th, with 
awards being announced March 15, 
1930. Address as above, enclosing re- 
turn postage. 


Katemoscore—702 N. Vernon St., 
Dallas, Texas, offers the Philip Wager 
Prize of $5 for the best poem about a 
boy, and the Isabel Scott Prize of $5 
for the best poem by one who has never 
had a poem published. Both prizes are 
for poems printed in the October, No- 
vember, or December issues. 


Liserty Werexity—247 Park Ave., New 
York, in addition to its weekly awards for 
short short stories, offers $1,000 in prizes 
for best answers to the Mistake Picture 
printed in each issue. There are three 
prizes of $500, $200, and $100 each, 
and forty prizes of $5. Consult the 
current issue and address P. O. Box 480, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


Sunset Macazine—1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal., runs each month in 
its “Kitchen Cabinet,” a contest for 
recipes involving a particular Western 
fruit. The awards vary, but usually 
first prize approximates $5. Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


The American Poetry Magazine awarded 
its June prizes as follows: $15 first 
prize to Claribel Weeks Avery; $10 sec- 
ond prize to Lucia Trent; $5 third prize 
to Genevieve Hutchinson. Two book 
prizes were also given to Clifford Gessler 
and Alfaretta Lansing. Honorable men- 
tions are no longer being awarded. 


The Jewish Tribune and the Stratford 
Company announce Lewis Browne, Rabbi 
Harry Levi and Dr. Henri T. Schnitt- 
kind, editor of the Stratford Company, 
as judges in the $2000 best Jewish novel 
contest now being conducted by them, 
details of which appeared in Tue 
Wrirer for August. 
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Longmans, Green & Company’s $2000 
juvenile fiction prize has been awarded to 
a story by Charles J. Finger entitled 
“Courageous Companions.” It is based 
on little-known facts about Magellan’s 
voyage around the world. Mr. Finger, 
who is a former winner of the Newbury 
medal, has also recently published a life 
of the poet Burns. 


Longmans, Green & Company have ap- 
pointed Julia Peterkin, Ernest Boyd and 
Lewis Mumford judges for their $10,000 


novel award. 


The Manchester Guardian’s unusual 
award for the selection of the “Old 
Testament passage most worthy of pre- 
serving” was won by the Rev. A. E. L. 
Davis of Newquay, Cornwall, England, 
who cited the story of the creation in 
the chapter of Genesis. Mrs. M. E. Taws 
of Macclesfield, England, won the second 
prize, while third was taken by W. Lyon 
Blease of Liverpool, England. 


The James D. Phelan $1000 prize for 
the best historical essay on California, 
of the period between 1850 and 1905, 
directed by the San Francisco Branch, 
League of American Pen Women, has 
been awarded to Blake Ross, 28-year-old 
World War veteran living in the govern- 
ment hospital at Livermore, California. 
The $500 second prize went to Professor 
Rockwell D. Hunt of the University of 
Southern California. 


The Mark Twain Society award for the 
best anecdote about Mark Twain has 
been given to John Dallam, of Phila- 
delphia, for the incident of Chief Justice 
Fuller and the little girl seeking an auto- 
graph: “It’s glorious to be full, but it’s 
heavenly to be Fuller.” 


The Megrue prize of $500 awarded an- 
nually to the play produced in New 
York that “makes the audience a little 
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brighter and a little more cheered up 
when it leaves the theater than when it 
came,” has been given to Floyd Dell and 
Thomas Mitchell, co-authors of “The 
Little Accident.” This prize was estab- 
lished in memory of the late Roy Cooper 
Megrue, author of “It Pays to Adver- 
tise,” “Honors Are Even,” and many 
other popular successes, 


A Fellowship in the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund has been awarded to James Weldon 
Johnson, editor of American Negro 
Poetry, for one year in which to do 
creative writing. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION—53$ 
East Washington St., Chicago, Ill., $100, $50, and ten 
of $10 each for the best one-act plays featuring some 
phase of Farm Bureau program. Closes Oct. 15 See 
Aug. WRITER. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years, and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE—250 Park Ave., New 


York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on 
assigned topics. Contests close the 20th of each 
month. 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE—Wavwatosa, Wis. 
$15, $10, and $5 for the best poems in each issue. 
Preference given to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION—1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Penn. $2.000 for book MS. on 
religion in education. $2,000 for book MS. on the 
heroic appeal of Christianity to young people. Closes 
Mar. 1. See May WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, LITTLE, BROWN @& CO., 
AND GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO.—$10,000 in addi- 
tion to book royalties for a novel. Closes Jan. 15. 
Send MSS. to Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. See Mar. WRITER. 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—36 So. State St., Chicago, 
Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. $10 for best 
rhymed quatrain appearing in Bozart in 1929. 


BRENTANO’S—1 West 47th St., New York. Prix 
Brentano of 25,000 francs for best French novel 
published between March 1, 1929 and March 1, 1930. 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Mrs. J. H. Cant- 
rell, chairman, 821 Vine St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Prize of $20, open to anyone, and one of $10, open 
to Southern writers living in the South, for nature 
poems. Closes Nov. 1. See June WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill., and Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
$3,000 for best campus novel by undergraduate or 
graduate of not over one year. Closes Oct. 15. See 
June WRITER. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO.—$5.000 for a first novel. 
Dec. 1. Send MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
39th St., New York. See May WRITER. 


DORRANCE & CO.—Philadelphia, Penn. $1,000 plus 
book royalties for a novel on prohibition in the U. 8S. 
Closes June 1, 1930. See July WRITER. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO.—Garden City, N. Y. 
Second Scotland Yard Prize of $5,000 for mystery or 
detective story. Closes Dec. 31. See May WRITER. 


DRAMA LEAGUE—LONGMANS, GREEN PLAY- 
WRITING CONTEST FOR 1929. Advance royalties, 
$500 for long play, $150 for religious play, and $100 
for one-act play. Closes Dec. 31. Circular from Mrs. 
A. Starr Best, Drama League, Chicago, Ill, or 
Play Dept., Longmans, Green Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. See July WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART CO., INC.—137 Varick St., N. Y. 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christ- 
mas, Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments 
selling best during the year following publication. 
Details, March WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS—WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
$2,500 for the best German novel or autobiography, 


(English language rights). Closes Dec. 31. See Sept. 
WRITER. 


Closes 
116 West 


INDIANA POETRY MAGAZINE—1500 N. Delaware 


St., Indianapolis, Ind., $5 quarterly for the best poem 
by a subscriber. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 


$5 for best poem and $1 for best couplet in each 
issue. See July WRITER. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—247 Park Ave., New York, $100 
apiece for short short-stories. See Sept. WRITER. 


LIFE—Short Story Editor, 598 Madison Ave., New 
York, $3,000, $1,500, and $500 for the best short- 
stories published in Life in 1929. See Mar. WRITER. 


THE LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, 357 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., $1,000 and two prizes of $100 for the best essays 
submitted by March 1 on subject of U. S. Patent Law. 
See Aug. WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY—55 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $7,500 for novel submitted by a new writer. 
Closes Dec. 1. See Aug. WRITER. 


MODERN QUARTERLY—P. O. Box 322, Baltimore, 
Md., $100 for best short story by a new writer. Closes 
Nov. 1. See Sept. WRITER. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS— 
Dansville, N. Y. Two sets of prizes of $150, $100, $75, 
$50, $40, two of $30, and five of $25 for articles by 
teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1929. Closes Oct. 15. See April WRITER. 


THE O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE 
STORIES, Volume XII, will take account of stories 
published August, 1929, to June 1930, inclusive. 
Address Blanche Colton Williams, 605 West 113 
Street, New York City. See Aug. WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ Prize of $100 for 
poems appearing in the magazine during the year 
ending in November. See Feb. WRITER. 


POETRY REVIEW—American Editor, 299 Park Ave., 
New York, $150, $50, and two $25 prizes for best poems 
on Power. Closes Oct. 15. See Sept. WRITER. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF SO. CAROLINA—62 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. C. $100 for best poem by a South- 
erner; $100 for best book df poems in current year by 
Southerner; both contests closing Feb. 28; $25 for best 
poem by member, closing date April 15. See Jan. 
WRITER. 
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POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER. 
PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000 and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1 annually. 
See Sept. WRITER. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.”” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


SCIENCE & INVENTION—3381 Fourth Ave., New 


York. $10 for the best shop “wrinkle” each month. 
See July WRITER. 


STRATFORD COMPANY—289 


Congress St., Boston, 
Mass., and the Jewish Tribune. 


$2,000 for best novel 


Theiler 








about Jewish life by a Jewish author. 
See Aug. WRITER. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE—True Story MS. Contest, 
Dept. C-98, 1926 Broadway, New York. $1,000, $600, 
$400, two prizes of $200, and four of $150, each 
month, for true stories in first person. 


U. 8S. AIR SERVICES—Transportation Building, 177th 
and H. Sts., Washington, D. C. $250, $150, and $100 
for best article on aeronautics printed in the mag- 
azine in 1929. See Aug. WRITER. 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—BOBBS—MERRILL 
CO.—$25,000 for best novel of the American city. 
Close Mar. 15. MSS. to Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. See June WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW—New Haven, Conn. $2,000 for the 
best article on national or international affairs 
printed from autumn, 1929, through summer, 1930. 
YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov 1. 
See Aug. WRITER. 


Closes Jan. 1. 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“Ernest Elmo Calkins, who is head of the well- 
known advertising firm of Calkins & Holden and 
a very widely read and popular writer on modern 
business conditions, sends me the following list of 
books he is reading this summer: 


‘Romance of Commerce, by Gordon Selfridge; 
Preface to Morals, by Walter Lippmann; 
Henry the Eighth, by Francis Hackett; 
Sarah Orne Jewett, by Francis Matthiessen; 
Kristin Lavransdatter, by Francis Matthiessen; 
Wolf Solent, by John Cowper Powys; 
All Quiet on the Western Front, by Erich 
Remarque.’” 


Tue Boox Tuat Interests Me Most, Testimony 
of Ten Distinguished Leaders Summarized. 
Thomas L. Masson. World’s Work for September. 


“The right arm still was useless. But something 
was pressing against it. I looked down. Our 
great collie, Sunnybank Gray Dawn, was crouch- 
ing beside my bed, shivering as if in mortal pain 
and pressing his furry head against my injured 
hand. ... Ever he stood close beside the bed 
when the doctor was dressing my hurts. I was 
forced to learn self-control, on the dog’s account. 
For, once, when the pain of the manipulations and 
dressings wrung a half-audible grunt from me, 
Gray Dawn was ravening instantly for the throat 
of the man who was hurting me.” I Am AsHamMeD 
or Mysetr. Albert Payson Terhune. American 
Magazine for September. 


“The current prevalent habit among playwrights 
of regarding a good old-fashioned, rousing act 
climax as something beneath dignity and artistic 


propriety and of sedulously avoiding all such 
dramatic emphasis is far from my own peculiar 
taste. When a big dramatic climax has been fore- 
shadowed and is rightly to be expected with a 
high anticipation, it is disturbing and disappoint- 
ing to have the playwright shush it aside with a 
great show of tony disdain and substitute for it 
a nonchalant reference to the weather or a drawl- 
ing ironic allusion to the villain’s spats.” Tue 
Tueatre. George Jean Nathan. American Mer- 
cury for September. 


“The collection of autograph letters, so eloquent 
of the actual personalities of their writers, from 
which those in this series have been selected, al- 
though addressed to the second Mrs. Edwin Booth 
(Mary McVicker), are all from the personal 
friends of her illustrious husband. These leaves, 
I am told, have been hidden away in a safe de- 
posit vault for forty-seven years, since the death 
of Mrs. Booth, who was collecting them up to the 
time of her last illness.” Leaves From tHe Avto- 
craPH Axsum or Mrs. Epwin Boorn. Part 1. 
Introduction by Otis Skinner. Golden Book for 
September. a 

“Until they develop a group of special writers, 
conversant with the talkie mechanism, knowing its 
capacities, and intelligent enough to direct ex- 
periments, the talkies will naturally borrow, and 
their growth will depend on the skill with which 
they reduce their material to their own terms. 
They would do well to observe the radio-playlet 
to see how completely material can be worked 
and handled and made to fit in a difficult medium.” 
Taxes’ Procress, Gilbert Seldes. Harper’s for 
September. 
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Book Reviews 


Three prizes are awarded each month, in accordance with the 


rules printed herewith. 


The first prize for October is awarded 


to Ruth Evelyn Henderson, of Washington, D. C. 


Swepen’s Best Srories. Translations 
by Charles Wharton Stork. Edited by 
Hanna Astrup Larsen. The Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Foundation. W. 


W. Norton & Co., New York, 1928. 
Reviewed by Ruth Evelyn Henderson 


One reads the literature of another 
nation in order to learn of that nation, 
and to establish one’s own identity with 
its people. In “Sweden’s Best Stories,” 
I learn something of saga, feel something 
of rural life of various periods, enter 
into city life, find diversified beauties. A 
nation we are educated to regard as 
stoic is revealed to run the gamut of 
feeling. One goes from Ecclesiastes- 
like counsel in Topelius’ “The Pitch 
Burner,” through the adjustments of 
middle age in Strindberg’s “Autumn,” to 
the high moral beauty in “The Stone 
Man.” One goes from poignant humor 
in “Mother Malena’s Hen,” by Ahlgren, 
through the wistful intuition of Geijer- 
stam’s “Karin,” to religious ecstasy and 
redemption in Lagerlof’s “Legend of the 
Christmas Rose.” The terrible pressure 
of war tragedy, in Elgstrom’s “Out of 
Chaos,” offering no conventional relief, 
yet achieves the high spiritual hope that 
is victory. And that most poignant of 
all emotional states, the one hardest to 
interpret, is found in many stories, per- 
haps best in “The Golden Circle” by 
Marta af Sillen—that “middle degree, 
which is neither black as night nor red 
as sunrise, but comes along stealthily, as 
gray and cold as winter twilight.” 

I puzzle a little as to why there is so 
little expression of conflict with either 


agricultural or industrial oppression. 
Social conflicts, manifold in our own na- 
tion, are resolved in these Swedish short 
stories into a single, sometimes weird 
struggle between man and woman for 
mastery. It is more fundamental than 
mere imitation of Ibsen’s social liberalism 
or of Strindberg’s thwarted personality. 
At its best it is sensed as an essential 
(and sexless) resistance of every soul to 
all outer domination. At its worst, as in 
Nordstrom’s “The Awakening,” it is ugly 
with the untruth of incompleteness. 

The selection represents the best 
literary history of modern Sweden and 
gives an excellent basis for study of 
short-story technic. As literary models, 
the stories are classic; and one knows 
from the sensitive diversity of style that 
the translation is both authentic and 
sympathetic. The unobtrusive biograph- 
ical notes are interpretive as well as 
chronological, while the preface supplies 
a provocative guide to broader study. 
But for myself, I am glad that I read 
the book not as a practicer of writing 
nor as a student of literature, but as a 
living being. It left me quiet, in the way 
one is quiet after intense experience. 


A Hawnppoox or CrassicaL MytnHo.ocy. 
By George Howe and G. A. Harrer. 
Wuat To Reap. By Thomas H. Eng- 
lish and Willard B. Pope. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company. 


Reviewed by William Fogg 


Not often do two such interesting and 
important “desk books” for the pro- 
fessional writer emanate at one time from 
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the same publisher. Both these little vol- 
umes are remarkably well arranged. But 
what is more striking, they handle in a 
far from routine manner subjects of 
primary interest to the earnest creative 
writer. Every scribbler worthy of the 
name ought to have a library of his own 
and know something about the hero tales 
of ancient Greece and Rome. The 
authors of these two anthologies have not 
only brought such information together 
in the briefest possible space, they have 
arranged it in a manner peculiarly adap- 
table to the writer’s needs. Each volume 
is practically a lexicon or encyclopedia 
in which can be found without any 
troublesome hunting the information one 
desires. 

“What to Read” is the outgrowth of 
several college lists of required and col- 
lateral reading. Its authors have chosen 
from the world’s storehouse those books 
which combine the worth of classics and 
the interest of genuine entertainment. 
Each book recommended is briefly char- 
acterized and in the case of fiction de- 
scribed as regards plot. In the back 
there is an analytical appendix which 
not only classifies the various selections, 
but allots them to their original language 
as well as type. In every case an ex- 
cellent, low-priced edition is listed. The 
critic may sharpen his memory, the 
creative writer may develop a definite 
program of good reading. “A Hand- 
book of Classical Mythology” on the 
other hand offers a brief and sympathetic 
description of all the heroes and heroines 
of the great ancient tales. The order 
is alphabetical; repetition and _inter- 
relation have been taken care of to an 
exceptional degree. Accordingly, the 
searcher for details of some forgotten 
legend has only to recollect the name of 
one character, only to turn to those 
others referred to, to gain in five min- 


Their 








utes’ time an appreciable knowledge of 
the facts he desires. The experienced 
professional writer will indeed lift up his 
hands in prayer for the generous short- 
cuts these two works enable him to make. 


AntTHoLocy oF Wortup Poetry. 
Albert 


AN 
Edited by Mark Van Doren. 
and Charles Boni. 1928. 


Reviewed by Dorothy Sheffey Baldwin 


Out of the store of garnered yesterdays, 

Out of today, dawn-tinged with our to- 
morrows, 

Come war-notes thrilling through a world 
ablaze, 

And songs of present love and antique 
sorrows. 

Quaint, how by some new literary charm 

Age treads on age, and nation jostles 
nation! 

Between these covers Horace links an 
arm 

With Villon of the tattered reputation. 

They bloom again, the poets, each to 
each 

Speaking their kinship in the cloistered 
pages, 

And rendered lovelier in our English 
speech, 

They sing their songs for clerks as well 
as sages. 

The book’s a path of passion and wise 
mirth. 

That leads to all the beauty of the earth. 


Narrative Writinc. By Henry Thew 
Stephenson. 209 pages, cloth. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 
1929. 


Professor Stephenson has had a class 
in Narrative Writing for some years at 
Indiana University, and his book entitled 
“Narrative Writing” includes among 
other things, quotations from actual stu- 
dent work. This makes the book unique 
and practical, inasmuch as he shows 
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where his student’s work has fallen short 
of the mark and why it has. 

“Narrative Writing” pre-supposes, of 
course, that one has been trained in ele- 
mentary English Composition, but it is 
not assumed that he has had any special 
practice in narrative writing. 

The aim of the book is to train the 
reader’s powers of observation and vis- 
ualization, give him a knowledge of the 
subject of description, show him how to 
handle conversation, and how to convey 
character impressions. 

If the exercises given in this book are 
carefully followed, they will be of im- 
mense help to the young writer. 

In the chapter entitled “Résumé,” one 
of Professor Stephenson’s students com- 
piled the following list of rules to be ob- 
served when writing an incident: 

1. Observe accurately. 

2. Visualize while writing. 

3. Be dramatic rather than epic. 


4. Be always on the alert for material, 
especially incidents. 


The Whiter 








. Invent, if necessary, in order to make 
such incidents complete. 

. Reject commonplace incidents. 

. Reject trite incidents. 

. Often 6 and 7 may be changed into good 
incidents by a slight alteration. 

. Keep the reader always in view. Affect 
him, not merely yourself. 

. Decide what you want to get over to the 
reader. Write it out. 

. Make a list of the details that produced 
this effect. 

. Observe the law of cause and effect. 

. Be sure the incident is plausibl: to the 
reader. 

. Try to appeal to him through the feelings 
(emotions) rather than thought (mind). 

. Adopt a definite point of view. 

. Make it known to the reader. 

. Stick to this point of view. 

. If you must shift, emphasize the transi- 
tion. 

. Make it dramatic by action as much as 
possible, introduction of a conflict whose 
outcome is not seen till the end, by rous- 
ing the reader’s curiosity (one form of 
suspense), by introducing a strong emo- 
tional appeal. 

. Get started quickly and with interest. 

. Make the climax as near the end as 
possible. 

. Be natural and unaffected. 





Heretofore THE WRITER’S necessarily limited space for book reviews has been 
given to notices of books about writers or on various forms of writing. We believe, 
however, that our readers will also welcome news of any books which other writers 


have found worth while reading. 


Three prizes will therefore be awarded for the three best reviews published each 


month until further notice: 
First —_— $10.00. 
Second prize, $5.00. 


Third prize, 1 year’s subscription to THE WRITER (new or renewal). 


Select any new or recent book (pub- 
lished within a year) of fiction, prose, 
or verse, on any subject which you 
have found especially helpful or sig- 
nificant. 


Write your review in not more than 
400 words of prose or verse. 


The heading of each review must con- 
tain the full title of the book dis- 
cussed, name of author and publisher, 
and publication date as indicated on the 
copyright page. 


Each manuscript must be original 
(never before published), typewritten 


(manuscripts which are not typewritten 


will not be read), and contain the 
author’s full name and address. 


Send your manuscript to Book Review 
Editor, 311 College House, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for in- 
clusion in the following issue, i. ¢., 
manuscripts received before November 
1, will be considered for the December 
issue. 


Please keep a carbon copy of your 
review and do not send return postage 
as no reviews can be returned. 


The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if at any time the reviews recewed 
do not meet their standards of good writing. 
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